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HERE AND THERE 


What Bengal Thinks Today.... 


Calcutta’s present malaise is typical of public 
opinion in many of our cities: refugee problem, low- 
trade-levei, growing unemployment, and, what is worse, 


frustration, uncertainty, anxiety, which recent events 
deepened. Communists find it a suitable climate for 
their nefarious work. They profit by any incident to 
make the situation a little worse and the authorities 
appear to be hesitating as to how to deal with them 
and keep them in check. A deplorable factor is that 
apparently the State Government does not meet with 
a clear and firm lead from the Centre where most un- 
Lappily some infiuential heads are said to.be resigned 
to take Communism as unavoidable in the near future. 


This defeatist attitude should be checked in time 
and these defeatist counsellors put aside. As Marshal 
Foch was wont to say, a general is defeated only from 
the very moment he admits he is. This is no time for 
escapist despondency. Conditions in India are much 
better than could have been anticipated some years 
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ago, in spite of industrial troubles, linguistic problems 
and all the growing pains of democracy. Why play 
the game of the enemy? The people’s spirit remains 
sound and willing. India is not yet prepared to become 
a nation of well-fed coolies, and that is the very best 
that Communism can promise. 


A Motley Movement 


The Bhoodan Movement was born of Gandhian 
idealism and it is activated by hunger for land and for 
equality. Whether it has uniformly remained faithful 
to Gandhiji’s views may be questioned. Gandhiji 
stood by the right of private ownership as well as by 
the divine intenticn of having world wealth to serve 
the whole of mankind. 

What exactly Acharya Vinoba Bhave means by 
ciaiming that the land belongs to “Gopal” (in secular 
terms, the State?) is not clear, but as to means he 
keeps to the principle of “ peaceful persuasion”. His 
success in arresting Communism in Telengana drew the 
attention of officials and politicians, and with them 
politics entered the movement. All such newcomers 
do not share Gandhian ideals and methods. Some de- 
ny the right of private property and dream of State 
capitalism which they call socialism. Others are not 
averse to violence, to compulsory labour, to expropria- 
tion without compensation even when compensation is 
possible, etc. Capitalists get alarmed at the movement, 
economists reject the plans of the Sarvodaya school 
which would limit national economy to “ villagism”, 
and, of course, Communists ridicule this palliative that 
hampers a red revolution (a useful pointer indeed). 
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An Opportunity 

Vinobaji recently announced he would give up the 
lead in field-work and restrict himself to teaching “ Sar- 
vodaya”’; trained workers would carry on the cam- 
paign. The idea of distributing land and wealth on a 
basis of peaceful persuasion is most attractive. But 
what the movement will turn into in course of time, 
is hard to foresee. 

In any case, the occasion is a fine opportunity for 
all to search their social! outlook and social possibilities. 
What of the facilities some Christians have to help ser- 
vants to acquire a modicum of reserve? What of 
the few who may have some surplus land? Nobody is 
a full Catholic unless he plays his part in the social 
reconstruction of the country. 


Electoral Fever 


All eyes are on Travancore-Cochin. The dominant 
issue is clear: Communism vs. anti-Communism. 
Electors should be realistic ; in many cases they get 
confused about parties and programmes, and, in our 
sorry world, they have to choose the least unsatisfac- 
tory candidate. But one axiom is definite: no vote 
should go to anybody who shows sympathy or support 
for Communism. At times wool-headed goody-goodies 
go so far as to work with the Reds, and hope that after 
the elections they will tame the Reds. The history of 
the Soviet satellites shows this to be a perverse delu- 
sion. Co-operation with Communism is stupidity in a 
most lucid form. Awake, Malabar, and unite! 


A. L. 
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A SOCIAL REALIZATION 


With his social work at Harvey Patti (Tiruparan- 
kundram), Mr. Craig Harvey, a shrewd Scotchman has 
given the cotton industry in South India an impetus 
which has certainly benefited the shareholders of the 
Madura Mills, and also to a lesser extent the 25,000 
workers employed in Madurai, Ambasamudram, ete. 


During the stormy years which preceded Indepen- 
dence he has been able to keep his mills working and 
to supply weavers with cotton thread, the boycott of 
foreign products and of Japanese cotton having been 
lifted in his favour by the Congress. 

He did more. He set up an example for the other 
industrialists of Southern India. He had the good sense 
of caring “for the human tools”, for the workers. 

His colony of Harvey Patti, at Tiruparankundram, 
begun in 1939 is his best realization, not the only one. 
A plot of 70 acres of land had been selected south of 
Madurai. 

This colony is for manual workers only to the ex- 
clusion of the clerical staif, except those applied to the 
management of the estate. 

Up to now 604 houses have been built, in blocks of 
ten cents containing two joined houses. Each one f.as 
a staircase Jeading to a verandah, a big room, partition- 
ed into two, a kitchen, a w.c. (with flush system and 
bathing room) and a tap for both houses. 


The planning has done away with the ugliness of 
the cooly lines. Each block of two houses stands in 
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the middle of a small garden ; streets and avenues lin- 
ed with trees give a pleasant aspect to the colony. 
Each one can do what he likes in the small space allot- 
ted to him : rearing of poultry, tending of cows or goats, 
but they are not allowed to build any superstructure 
which would change the aspect of the place into a 
caravanserai, as is done generally in other places. 

A system of pipes brings clean water to the habit- 
ants of the houses. 

Few houses have electricity because Re. 1 was 
asked for the installation and use of electricity. Most 
tenants are not sufficiently intelligent to see where 
their real profit lies. They prefer to remain in semi- 
darkness with their kerosene oil lamps. 

Teachers have more spacious houses, with two or 
three rooms, and high officials of the colony are even 
better off. All of them have taken the electric current. 

Conditions.—To have the right to a house one must 
be a simple worker in the Mills and have put in five 
years’ work, be twenty-cne vears old and married with 
children. 

The house can shelter the worker and his family : 
wife and children, father, mother, brothers and siste!s ; 
nobody else. This in order to avoid the overcrowding 
by relatives coming from every corner of the State. 
One working member is sufficient to get a house. 

‘There is no question of caste and creed; all are 
mixed up. Those who are not pleased with this regu- 
lation may stay where they were. 

The elders who have no heirs have to leave the 
compound. 
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A block costs about Rs. 3,600, each house Rs. 1,809, 
but it is let at Rs. 4a month. When a man in twelve 
years and a half has paid Rs. 600, the house is his, and 
he has not to pay anything more. 

If he wants to go elsewhere after paying Rs. 609, 
repairs are done in order to put the house in order for 
a successor, the balance between the Rs. 600 and the 
cost of the repai's are given back to him. If he wants 
to go, or for some special reason is asked to go before 
the payment of Ks. 600, repairs in the house are made, 
and Rs. 2 are kept for eack. month of occupation ; the 
remainder is given back to him. 

It is of course forbidden to sublet or to have a per- 
petual guest in the house. 

Regulations are made to prevent frictions, which 
among illiterates as the majority of the workers are, 
could take unheard of proportions, v.g., hour for each 
family to draw water, etc. 

1.500 workers have availed themselves of the 
scheme. They form a colony of more than 4,000 per- 
sons. Though the place is hot in summer on account 
of the glare from the huge rock dominating ii, the in- 
mates are in pleasant and clean surroundings, with. 
trees everywhere ; they are free from the squalor and 
dirt of Madurai slums. Even with the Rs. 3-12 a month 
they pay to the Railway for transport, they are far het- 
ter off than those who would pay Rs. 12 to be very 
badly lodged in the town. 

Social Works.—Social works of every kind are 
available: a maternity home, a creche, a kindergarten, 
a school with 26 teachers ; compulsory education is the 
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rule. Children attending the high school pay no fees. 
A reading room is opened twice a day ; so also a lend- 
ing library. [ut few are those who could avail them- 
selves of the books and papers put at their disposal, 
and fewer are those who actually do it. 

A night-school grouping at most 20 pupils, general- 
ly 10, is in running order. 

Recreations are provided : music, a field for sports, 
a cinema in the neighbourhood, a theatre. Too few ap- 
preciate what is put at their disposal in that line and 
most prefer endless conversations in whick. ideas are 
sadly lacking. A dispensary is open to all but only 
those with ten vears’ service receive free treatment. 

To help them to find the necessary food, a market, 
with even a butchery, and a co-operative store are 
opened. Special days are marked out for buying at 
the Co-operative for special classes of workers, this, to 
avoid a rush at the beginning of the month. The entry 
is controlled ; but people can buy what they like and to 
avoid unnecessary use of money, chits are given show- 
ing what amount they can dispose of, Not only can they 
find food, but also dresses, saris from Rs. 5-8 to 20, not 
above in order not to tempt the cupidity of women. 
Many useful articles are offered for sale at prices chea- 
per than those of the general market. Cigarettes and 
beedies are excluded from the shops of the colony 
though nobody is prevented from smoking. 


Of course alcoholic drinks are tabooed, and on the 
whole the prohibition is well accepted and benefit the 
workers, stopping all the brawls which come from drink 
and drunkenness. 
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Administration—The scheme was started with a 
loan of Rs. 2 lakhs from the Madura Mills, Rs. 40,000 
as capital and Rs. 1,60,000 as a fund, both being with- 
out interest. The Co-operative of Buildings is con- 
trolled by a board comprising one representative of the 
Madura Mills, one of the Trade Union, one from the 
other ranks of the labourers, the District Collector or 
his representative and the President of the District 
Board. 


A special panchayat of six members elected by the 
inhabitants of the Colony meet to dispatch the current 
business of the workers ; the chair is taken by a spe- 
cial officer whose duties, not too light, is to see that 
the ordinances and regulations of the Colony and the 
Panchayat are observed. He and the Panchayatis settle 
quarrels in and between different families. They have 
no soft words for the quarrelsome; else the Colony 
would turn quickly into a pandemonium. 


The salary is generally of Rs. 26 plus Rs. 42 of D.A. 
with a bonus of three months work. When both hus- 
band and wife work, or if children are also employed 
the situation of the family can be said to be good. A 
fact struck the visitor. It is not always those getting 
the best salary who keep their house clean and in good 
order. Teachers and officials give the example, but it 
is not always followed. 

For the teachers they cannot like the others acquire 
a house for themselves by paying their Rs. 600. They 
pay rent for the time they serve the colony. 


Last Impressions.—I have to be thankful to the 
Executive Officer for the above information, I am now 
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voicing my own feelings, not his, in the lines that fol- 
low. A real effort has been made by the Madura Mill 
to help their workers, the pity is that circumstances did 
not permit to do more. Government has earmarked 
Rs. 5 crores for building workmen’s houses ; let us hope 
that before embarking on schemes of doubtful results 
colonies like the one of Harvey Patti which has stood 
the test of time will be built. Scarcely a tenth of the 
personnel finds shelter in the Colony. If we grant that 
the other similar works undertaken at Madurai are 
helping another five per cent, the rest is obliged to try 
to find what they can round the Mills in deplorable 
conditions of hygiene and prices. 

The effort already done has certainly a philanthropic 
aspect. The industrial side looms, and it is normal, 
very large too. This is why I called the whole scheme 
the “caring for the human tools”, better housed, more 
healthy, and better health means better work. The 
business aspect is over-emphasized in the ostracism of 
old workers who are no more productive units. Some 
homes for them could be built. 

The want of education of the average worker makes 
him oftener than not unappreciative of what is done 
for him, and the spirit in which it isdone. Their grate- 
fulness is of the type of expecting always more and 
more as their due. 

Very few are working for the common good. Per- 
haps a reason is that when they come back from work 
exhausted by the long hours in an over-heated atmos- 
phere, they have no strength left except to reach, like 
somnambulists, their homes and try to forget in sleep 
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the misery of the life which is theirs. However for 
many non-employment would mean starvation in the 
villages. Their siumbers is not deep enough to pre- 
vent them from taking part in the eternal quarrels of 
the place. The causes are first of all the Trade Unions 
with their different ideals ; the one of the Communist 
carefully nursed each day during the recess hour for 
taking food, is of course keen on working up public 
discontent. ‘They too often succeed. Moreover one 
finds an echo of the siruggles going on in the villages. 
People bring with them the quarrels of their birth- 
place, and they divide themselves even in the Coiony. 
Next vou have the caste spirit. If the castes are no lon- 
ger officially accepted by the Government, they con- 
tinue to exist in daily practice. This want of team- 
spirit finds its expression in the absence of recreation- 
clubs catering for the totality of the workers. No spor- 
tive teammaking a name for itself has ever been pre- 
sented in a field. When everything has been done to 
unite the workers, they have not answered the call. 
Education alone can bridge the gap. 

If the lure of the city attracts them, and it is often 
the case, they cannot complain of their isolation. Nine 
trains daily in either direction link Harvey Patti to 
Madurai, and special trains bring them and take them 


back to the Mills. Besides bus services are frequent. 
What could they find of real use in the City ? 

Some would wish that Harvey Patti be situated in 
the centre of Madurai. It could not be. Perhaps if 
war breaks out one day, will they bless their lot to be 
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far from the railway station and from the Mills which 
would be target first aimed at by the enemy. 


Let Harvey Patti prosper, and other colonies be 
built all over India to save the workmen from slum 
misery. 

E. Gathier. 


A LABOUR COURSE 
FOR WORKMEN 


A cou'se for training workmen and those especially 
amcng ikem who are active Trade Unionists was in- 
augurated on October lith, by Mr. Shantilal Shah, 
Minister for Labour, Government of Bombay, at St. 
Xavier's College Hall. The course is organized by the 
authorities of St. Xavier’s College with a view to pre- 
paring workmen for the fulfilment of the very import- 
ant tasks that have fallen to their lot in a modern de- 
mocratic society. 


Rev. Fr. Balaguer, the Principal, welcoming those 
present said that a college should not be an ivory tower, 
and though a coliege catered to an ‘elite’, there was 
not an elite to be thought of from among the labour- 
ing classes. He welcomed the workers to the course 
and put everything in the College — the Library, the 
Canteen, the Lecture rooms, and everything else — at 
their disposal. 

Inaugurating the course, Mr. Shantilal Shah spoke 
from personal experience of the difficulties of the La- 
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bour Unions in India and the consequent desirability 
of the Labour Course that St. Xavier’s College was 
starting. Mr. Shah said that many Trade Unions spent 
‘a large amount of their funds on salaries and station- 
ery, with the result that very little was left over for 
any other activity. The Trade Union Reports publish- 
ed by Government showed that the proportion of such. 
expenditure was as high as 85%. A careful look at the 
annual returns of Unions revealed that their funds 
were being depleted by unpaid subscriptions. Every 
year many Trade Unions were registered, but their re- 
gistration was cancelled because they failed to submit 
the annual returns to the Registrar. This was indeed 
a sorry state of affairs. 


In India, he said, we have a system of compul- 
sory adjudication for resolving the differences between 
employers and employees. It was the view of many 
people, especially of Trade Unionists of the ‘West, that 
collective bargaining should be preferred to compul- 
sory adjudication. In India we have still not reached 
the stage where we could have collective bargaining 
because Labour is weak and badly organised and can- 
not hold its own against the employers. Workmen 
must develop their united strength in order to bargain 
successfully with the employers. Mr. Shah stressed the 
fact that when either the employers or the employees 
became the stronger party, they were tempted to use it 
in their own interests and not in the interests of jus- 
tice. But if justcie was to be combined with strength, 
then it becomes necessary that if the two parties fail 
to agree, a third independent party should be invited 
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to do justice. It is a fundamental dictum of law that 
no person shall be a judge in his own cause. There- 
fore if the two parties cannot come to a settlement, 
justice can only be secured by the intervention of a 
third party. 

Persons like himself, said the Minister, were promp- 
ted by, humanitarian motive to join the Trade Union 
Movement. It is true that the leadership of the Unions 
ought to come from the workers themselves but that 
was not possible at the present stage of development 
of Trade Unions. Even if the Trade Unions were led 
by workers, outsiders would still have a place in them. 
Legal aid for conducting cases in courts, medical help 
for assisting in workmen’s compensation cases, would 
still continue to be required by the unions. 


The Minister counselled those present to remember 
that India is largely an agricultural country. The 
conditions in the industrially advanced countries 
of the West, where industrial workers were in the ma- 
jority, could not be obtained by workers in this coun- 
try immediately. Indian industrial labour was still a 
small minority and when the industrial worker clamours _ 
for higher wages, he should take the entire national 
economy into consideration. His first duty was there- 
fore to increase the size of the cake, if he expected to 
get a larger piece of it for himself. 

He was happy to note that the course which he was 
inaugurating, was a very comprehensive one, and cov- 
ered subjects like Labour Economics, Political Theory, 
Industrial Psychology. A knowledge of Labour Law 
for instance was necessary since it would train work- 
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men to collect the materials and present their case 
effectively in court. It was not enough that justice was 
on their side. If the facts were not marshalled properly, 
then in spite of justice being on their side, they might 
lose their case. It was therefore important to learn how 
to run Trade Unions properly and get the best out of 
them. 

Prof. W. A. Robson, Professor of Public Adminis- 
tration in the University of London, delivered the in- 
augural address on ‘ Industrial Democracy’, which he 
said was the ultimate aim of industrial relations. The 
modern Trade Union has a double role to play: (1) in 
the field of industry, and (2) in the political field. Re- 
ferring to the industrial role of the Unions, he observed 
that Trade Unions had come into being in the 19th 
Century in England with a dual objective. The first 
was to defend the standard of life of their members, 
and the second was to improve those standards. The 
chief methods developed by the Trade Unions for at- 
taining those objects had been discussed by Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb in their classical work ‘ Industrial 
Democracy’. These methods were :— 

1. Constitutional enactment, i.e., bringing pressure on Parlia- 
ment to pass legislation in regard to the health, safety and 
welfare of workmen. 

2. The assumed function whereby agreements in regard to 
conditions of work were negotiated with the employers, and 


3. The maintenance of the minimum standard of life below 
which no worker should be allowed to fall. 


These three aims continued to dominate the out- 
look of Trade Unions till the twenties but these aims 
-are no longer found adequate. As Trade Unionism de- 
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veloped, their purposes grew apace. In 1945, the Labour 
Government was for the first time returhed to power 
by a large majority. The Labour Government passed 
a large amount of important legislation that affected 
the industrial worker closely. It also brought under 
public control industries like the Transport Industry, 
Coal and Electricity. The Trade Unions were now 
faced with a new situation because they had to decide 
how the workers should participate in the management 
of these nationalized industries. Syndicalism and Guild 
Socialism, which hold that industry should be owned 
and run by the producers themselves were overwhelm- 
ingly rejected in favour of the Board method. Respec- 
ted leaders of Trade Unions in each respective indus- 
try are appointed to the Board to represent and safe- 
guard the interest of the workers within that industry. 
However on being nominated to the Board, they cease 
to belong to their former Union. 


Further Joint Consultation has given the workers 
a large share in regulating the policies of the business 
that ultimately affect their lives. The net-work of 
joint consultation has spread right down from the na- 
tional level right down to the factory and then to the 
pit level. The terms of reference of these joint consul- 
tation councils are not ndrrowly defined: The 
subjects of discussion are not merely limited to condi- 
tions of work, pensions, grievances, etc., but cover the 
entire operation of industry. The scope for discussion 
is therefore unlimited. New devices for associating 
workmen with the national policy are being developed. 
The Council of Productivity, of which: the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer is the Chairman, is a case in point. 
The council on which both employers and employees 
are equally represented confers on general matters that 
affect the entire industry. In this context, the role of 
the Trade Union is concerned with increasing the size 
of the cake. There is a willingness and eagerness to 
discuss matters concerning productivity, efficiency in in- 
dustry, improved service to consumers, and the better- 
ment of business. It is being gradually recognized by 
Unions that if they wish to improve conditions of work 
and benefit the workman, they must develop an inte- 
rest in the industry and in the national economy. This 
consciousness of a new responsibility is a characteris- 
tic of the British Trade Unions, and it is bound to 
spread to other countries. Prof. Robson complimented 
St. Xavier’s College on organizing a course in adult 
education which was also a step in the direction of 
spreading this new aititude among workmen. 


Since the functions of Trade Unions have been 
transformed, continued Prof. Robson, the structure of 
Unions must also undergo a change to enable them to 
discharge their new responsibilities. The Trade Unions 
must be equipped with personnel who can make some 
constructive contribution to industry. It is futile to 
demand the right to participate in the policies of busi- 
ness, and then not even be able to follow the discussion 
about such policies. Trade Union Personnel must be 
well informed on matters economic, both theoretical 
and applied ; on political theory ; on industrial psycho- 
logy ; on methods of wage payments, etc. Today: the 
strike is regarded as an outmoded weapon of defence 
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or attack. Trade Unions have acquired a status that 
makes its use obsolete. If the national interest is to 
be placed above the particular interest of any indivi- 
dual industry, then a Union cannot indiscriminately 
resort to a strike, because it injures the consumer, and 
not only the businessman. Union personnel must be 
educated and trained to hold their own against em- 
ployers, government officials and the consumers. They 
must become organs of constructive and creative 
thought. From this angle, their horizon extends inde- 
finitely. 

Professor Robson then adverted to the political role 
of the Unions and said that it was his profound convic- 
tion that there must be a liaison between a political 
party and an organised trade union movement. In Bri- 
tain, the Trade Unions have a predominant voice in 
the election of the national executive of the labour 
party. It was the works of middle-class intellectuals 
like Sydney and Beatrice Webb that have contributed 
to the production of this new trend of thought in the 
trade union movement. It is no use having a vague 
affiliation to some political party as in America. There 
must be a deliberate participation in politics. What 
happens in America is that in one State, Labour sup- 
ports a particular candidate of a party because he hap- 
pens to agree with their objectives, while in another 
state, the Unions may support a member of the oppos- 
ing party for similar reasons. This method under- 
mines the strength of the workmen. In France a simi- 
lar situation may be noticed. The political strength of 
the Unions is thus dispersed and rendered innocuous. 
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Prof. Robson referred to the confusion prevailing in 
France during the recent strike which almost brought 
on a national crisis, though the Unions had no clear 
Objectives in going on strike. 

Prof. Robson further observed that the Trade 
Unions must co-operate with whichever Government 
is in power. This was another great paradox in the 
modern state. It has to be recognised that if the Unions 
did not co-operate with the prevailing Government, 
they would lose much of their influence in shaping 
labour legislation and benefiting the worker. They 
should always bear in mind that the expansion of the 
national economy is more important than any sectarian 
interest. 


Consequent upon these new responsibilities, the 
internal organization of Trade Unions needs modifica- 
tion. The Trade Union is a miniature state which has 
to face similar problems, like the bureaucracy of Union 
officials, the maintenance of democratic procedure, the 
continuance of interest in its activities by its members, 
etc. All these points have to be attended to, if the 
Trade Union is to preserve government by consent 
within its frontiers. 


A. Fonseca, 
Director of the Course. 
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WHITE LIGHT ON 
SOUTH AFRICA 


What is most vexing about Dr. Malan, the Prime 
Minister of the South African Union, is that he pre- 
tends to justify, his racial policy on the ground of safe- 
guarding “ Western Christian civilisation”. His pre- 
tence is as muddle-headed as his policy is clear. It 
received the most authoritative rebuttal at the hands 
of the Catholic hierarchy in South Africa. The agi- 
tation initiated by Rev. Scott of the Church of Eng- 
land is well known in India. But the attitude of the 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of South Africa was 
little publicised. it is however more authoritative and 
straightforward. In a common statement made on 
June 29, 1952, which the Catholic hierarchy directed 
to be read in all the churches of the Union, we have 
the Catholic view expounded in quite lucid terms : 


“The racial problem admits of no casy solution, and for 
that reason if can only be regretted that it is so frequently 
made the plaything of party politics without regard for the 
real welfare of citizens .. . 

No true endeavour can be made to solve the problem 
unless we keep constantly before our minds the fundamental 
Christian truths : that man is created by God in His own 
image, with a spiritual soul, the power of reason and a free 
will ; that his last end is to achieve everlasting happiness in 
the vision of God in heaven ; that he is fallen in Adam but 
redeemed by the sacrifice of Calvary and restored in Christ 
to supernatural grace and the heritage of Heaven; that 
Christ died for all men and all have the same right to eternal 
salvation. ‘For there is one God ; and one mediator of God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus.’ (1 Tim. 2; 5-6). 
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In the light of these doctrines the full dignity of man 
stands out, as well as the great truth that all men being 
bound together in one household of God should love, their 
Father in Heaven above all. things and one another for His 
sake.” 

Once this principle is realistically admitted, the 
survey of South African conditions can be made in all 
serenity. The Europeans who make up about one- 
fifth of the population possess most of the land, wealth 
and political power. The non-Europeans (Africans, 
Asians and Coloured) have practically no share in the 
government of the country and are by law or custom 
debarred from enjoying equal opportunities for gain- 
ful employment ; they are not entitled to full citizen- 
ship and equality ; they are economically and socially 
reduced to a status of inferiority whilst the Europeans 
nurse a sense of effortless superiority. Were this the 
only factor of the sccial problem, it would be simple 
enough to denounce it as unjust and un-Christian, and 
rely on education to modify society. 

In fact the problem is complicated because the 
vast majority of the non-Europeans, particularly the 
Africans, have not reached a stage that would suggest 
abruptly raising them all to a full partnership 
with the European group. Such a step would be un- 
wise ; it would prove disastrous for all concerned and 
moreover it would be most questionable to force all 
into a European pattern of life. On the other hand 
among the non-Europeans a great diversity is found ; 
most of them are illiterate and follow primitive stan- 
dards ; others on the contrary are highly educated and 
have a long tradition of civilisation behind them. In 
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consequence the problem implies various complex faec- 
tors, First the deep-rooted prejudice on the part of 
most Europeans against the others, prejudice fostered 
by tradition, education and social as well as economic 
superiority. As a reaction, on the part of most 
non-Europeans a feeling of distrust and resentment 
which is innate among the illiterates and which has 
been aggravated among the educated by experience 
or by reading ; it is roused to such a point that it is 
hardly possible for them to fancy that a European 
might be willing to assist them. Then there is the 
complexity in the population of African, Asian and 
mixed, descent at various stages of education and cul- 
ture and at different levels of political development ; 
nor should one lose sight of the divisions and animo- 
sity between the various groups or sub-groups which 
make up the non-European population. 

The solution of the problem must necessarily take 
two classes of rights into account. There are first the 
fundamental rights wk.ich flow from man’s nature and 
should be guaranteed in their exercise, whatever be 
the inequalities of economic, educational or social con- 
ditions. Such rights include the right to life, dignity, 
sustenance, worship, to the integrity, use and normal 
development of faculties, to work and the fruit of 
work, to private ownership of property, to sojourn and 
movement, to marriage and the procreation and edu- 
cation of children, to association with one’s fellow- 
men. 

Besides these fundamental rights, one should rea- 
lise there are secondary rights which are derived from 
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the type of society achieved by the citizens and mea- 
sure each one’s sharing in society’s welfare; right to 
vote, right to state-aided education, to unemployment 
relief, old age pensions, etc. These derivative rights 
are more elastic in application than fundamental 
rights ; their exercise should be adapted to the stand- 
ards of development in society, and to the peculiar 
needs of individuals. If the franchise might be refused 
to illiterates, state-aid to education should be provided 
for them; talented people might be allotted special 
functions, whilst the needy would have special protec- 
tion ; in general derivative rights call for supple adap- 
fation to the contribution each can make to the com- 
mon good. It is the duty of the state to enact legisla- 
tion, administration and public services that will main- 
tain the proper exercise of the civic rights arid, if need 
be, to devise suitable measures for the full develop- 
ment of groups which need temporary assistance. Un-. 
doubtedly a government cannot expect that legisla- 
tion can ever bring about a genuine democracy, and it 
should rely on the co-operation of the public to pro- 
mote the sense of equality and brotherhood. But one 
cannot help being amazed at the South African Natio- 
nalist party’s policy and its undemocratic, inhuman 
and un-Christian measures. Nothing will be changed 
in South Africa unless and until the heart of Dr. Malan 
and of his fellow-legislators be changed, and _heart- 
conversion is rare enough among people who fancy they 
are predestined to fashion the world. The latest mea- 
sures taken to implement the infamous Group Areas 
Act bring out its cruel provisions. In Durban, 146,000 
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Indians are to be uprooted, and their property, worth 
eighty-four million pounds, to be surrendered ; in Jo- 
hannesberg, 17,000 out of the 21,576 Indians will be 
evicted ; the 5,000 strong Indian community is to be 
ousted out of Pretoria, ete. In short nearly half of the 
360,000 Indo-Pakistani population of South Africa will 
be forced to abandon homes and properties without any 
statutory compensation or adequate alternative accom- 
modation. Entry of wives and children of the Indians 
in Soutk. Africa will be prohibited, even though Indians 
be settled in Africa for the last two or three genera- 
tions. Other grievances are well known. The Indian 
population has the immense advantage of having their 
case represented at the U.N.O. by the Indian govern- 
ment. But what about the Bantus, Zulus and people 
of mixed descent ? Their fate is still much worse, and 
their voice powerless. Time after time the question 
has been brought before the U.N. Assembly, but its re- 
solutions have had no influence on the obdurate hearts 
of the South African Nationalist Party. 

No wonder that public opinion in India is angered 
and indignant. Yet no denunciation in our newspapers 
is more forcible than the statement of the Catholic 
hierarchy of South Africa which is a most scathing cri- 
ticism in its deliberately moderate terms. 

“If South African conditions are considered, one . 
arrives at the following conclusions : 

1. Discrimination based exclusively on grounds of 
colour is an offence against the right of non-Europeans 
to their natural dignity as human persons. 
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2. Though most of the basic rights of non-Euro- 
peans are in theory respected, conditions arising out 
of discriminatory legislation (such. as laws restricting 
employment), social conventions and inefficient ad- 
ministration seriously impair the exercise of these fun- 
damental rights. The disruption of family life is a 
case in point. 


3. Justice demands that non-Europeans be permit- 
ted to evolve gradually towards full participation in 
the political, economie and cultural life of the country. 


4. This evolution cannot come about without ear- 
nest endeavours on the part of non-Europeans to pre- 
pare themselves for the duties connected with the rights 
they hope to enjoy. 

These are the principles that must govern any 
Christian solution to the racial problem. Charity and 
justice must supply the driving force, prudence will be 
the guide. What has been said remains in the realm 
of principle ; it is for men versed and specialised in 
different branches of study and technique to apply 
these principles to the difficult and complicated situa- 
tions that exist.” 


But in South Africa are there well versed and spe- 
cialised men that admit the principles ? 


A. Lahuri. 
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BOOK NOTES © REVIEWS 


Dawn and Achievement of Indian Freedom: Life of 
Vijayaraghavachariar. By R. T. Parthasarathy, 
M.A.,B.L. (From the Author, “ Arama”, Salem, 
Rs. 7-8-0). 

Although it is the custom to refer to the Indian 
fight for freedom as “a period of long struggle”, it is 
surprising how brief it really was judged by the nature 
of the task before Indian nationalism, and the obstacles 
whick. confronted it. The earlier phases were undoubt- 
edly slow and were mainly a wearisome repetition of 
the same pleas, couched in grandiloquent language. 
But the drama moved with amazing rapidity in the last 
stages and when the dehouement of final independence 
came, some of the actors scarcely believed that it was 
in their hands. This rapidity of the entire movement 
comes home to us with special force when we consi- 
der that the span between the founding of the Con- 
gress and the Cripps mission is covered by the public 
life of a single man, one of the leading protagonists in 
the struggle, C. Vijayaraghavachariar. He shot into 
prominence as a nationalist in 1882, three years be- 
fore the Congress was founded, when he fought with 
success against the unjust sentences imposed in con- 
nection with the “Salem Riots”. He died in 1944 at 
the age of 93, retaining his vigour of body and mind 
till almost the very end. 

The life of this remarkable man is presented to us 
in a very readable biography by his grandson, R. T. 
Parthasarathy. The long and eventful life of Vijaya- 
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raghavachariar and the abundnce of material available, 
chiefly by way of letters which he wrote and) received, 
would F.ave justified a much longer and more detailed 
biography. The author makes frequent references to 
these letters and gives tantalising hints of their inte- 
rest as documents on the history of our times. But he 
has preferred to shorten the account by recounting the 
events and describing the evolution of Vijayaraghava- 
chariar’s mind by summarising them in his own words 
instead of reproducing letters and diaries. He has thus 
succeeded in presenting the long story in a narrative 
of only 250 pages. The abundacne of the matter and 
the sense of quick movement which the rapid succes- 
sion of events gives to the narrative, make tke book 
most attractive and interesting. I think the author has 
been wise in following this method. He will ensure 
for his book a wider diffusion and greater usefulness 
than a longer and heavier biography might have se- 
cured. The volume is well got up, but there are minor 
typographical errors which should be corrected in the 
next edition. 

The remarkable thing about this unusual man, of 
brilliant gifts, and of enormous intellectual appetite, 
but with a hard core of strong and stubborn character, 
is that he lived through and assimilated all the three 
phases of Indian political evolution : the first phase of 
correct and decorous constitutional agitation, the se- 
cond phase of direct action with Mahatma Gandhi lead- 
ing the Congress in Satyagraha and Civil Disobedience ; 
and the final phase which is fully emerging now, of 
political action exploring and applying the social im- 
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plications of democracy. Vijayaraghavachariar was 
among the founders of the Congress, in close touch 
with the English friends who were associated with it 
from the beginning. His education had made him a 
warm admirer of English constitutional procedure and 
he could talk the languages of Victorian liberalism 
with a perfection of phraseology which must have as- 
tonished English people themselves. Then it fell to 
him to preside over the Nagpur session of the Congress 
which accepted the Gandhian plan of non-violent Satya- 
graha for securing Swaraj. And he lived long eriough 
to study the affirmations of the “new humanism” and 
to follow with sympathy the emergence of Socialism, 
and the movement for social and economic reform in 
India. One who was close to him said of him: “ He 
absorbed a succession of ideas and ideals, from those 
of mid-Victorian Spencer, Huxley, and Mill to those of 
Shaw, Wells, Laski, Hitler, Stalin and Lenin of our 
times”. (P. 209) 


One is Jed to wonder whether this width’ of inte- 
rest and imaginative sympathy for varying schools of 
thought and ways of life did not imply a risk to logical 
consistency and cohension of thought. Does not this 
very facility of “ absorption” of a diversity of interests 
make for the dispersal of intellectual force? It is a 
weakness peculiar to Indian intellectuals with their 
powerful, some times too powerful, memory, and their 
capacity for strong imaginative “realisation” of all 
ideas and pictures of life which are presented in force- 
ful language. Certainly Vijayaraghavachariar does not 
seem to have escaped the dangers of this excessive 
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versatility. He who was a strong individualist, from 
the first, and ‘always liberal, who fought for the in- 
clusion of fundamental rights in the Constitution, ac- 
cepted at the end the promises of socialism all too 
easily. His biographer states: “State Socialism ap- 
pealed to him as the best guarantor of a fair deal to 
all”. 

Again it might surprise some readers to learn that 
this stalwart Congressman was one of the founders, 
along with Pandit Malaviya, Lajput Rai, and others, 
of the Hindu Mahasabha. But here the inconsistency 
is more apparent than real. Vijayaraghavachariar was 
an uncompromising nationalist and a firm believer in 
the secular state. He was ever consistently and vehe- 
mently opposed to the idea of a federal constitution, 
and advanced every type of argument, historical and 
constitutional, in favour of the unitary state. His war- 
nings against the fissiparous tendencies of federalism in 
Indian conditions were based on a profound insight, 
and have been to a large extent justified by subsequent 
events. He regarded the Mahasabha rather as a means 
of cultural safeguard, of economic and social improve- 
ment, for the Hindu community. He looked upon it as 
one of the agencies for ensuring peace and understand- 
ing with the Muslim Minority in a united India. He 
was in favour of social reform and the suppression of 
untouchability. He would not have tolerated the idea 
of a Hindu State, and would not have approved the 
emergence of the Mahasabha as a political party in 
opposition to the Congress. 

The measure of Vijayaraghavachariar’s greatness 
can be gauged by the extent to which his ideals have 
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been realised and his warnings justified. His cham- 
pionship of the unitary idea will probably find more 
sympathetic consideration as the move to strengthen 
the Centre grows, in reaction against the separatist 
tendencies which are so much in evidence today. With 
all his opposition to British imperialism he was a great 
lover and admirer of the English nation and did not 
desire a complete break from England. In his presi- 
dential address to the Nagpur Congress he described 
England as “ the greater Athens of the modern world ”. 
India has preserved the Commonwealth. link — an asto- 
nishing sequel to our declaration of independence. He 
had a great faith in the ideal of the League of Nations 
and wanted India to appeal to the League for the set- 
tlement of the Hindu-Muslim quarrel ; and after inde- 
pendence to take her full part in international activity. 
India did appeal to the United Nations for a settlement 
of one at least of her problems, that of Kashmir. He 
would: have rejoiced to see India’s role in the United 
Nations today. A very unusual, a very outstanding 
man, of whom India, and South India in particular, 
may well be proud. His great intelligence and his tre- 
mendous force of character have not received the full 
measure of recognition due to them. 
J. D'Souza. 


Bharat Sevak, Organ of the Bharat Sevak Samaj, Lyt- 
ton Road, New Delhi. Annual Subscription Rs. 5, 
Single Copy As. 4. 

The Bharat Sevak Samaj was founded by a direc- 
tive of the Planning Commission to mobilise voluntary 
social workers in order to secure public co-operation in 
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carrying out the Five Year Plan. The-success of the 
Plan could not be ensured without the full understand- 
ing of its objectives by the masses, and by their co- 
operation in some of its essential features. While the 
great irrigation and industrial schemes are mainly the 
responsibility .of experts and Government agencies, 
there are many important items of national regenera- 
tion like the anti-corruption drive, the organization of 
community centres, of student and youth camps, of 
participation in rural extension service, and in the cam- 
paign for small. savings, and so forth, in which the 
public must take the leading part. The Bharat Sevak 
Samaj by bringing together the actual and prospective 
workers and directing their energies, was intended to 
ensure the success of the Plan in these important 
matters. 


It must however be admitted that the idea has not 
“caught” to the extent required. This is chiefly due 
to organizational weakness, the absence cf full time 
workers, and of clear directives regarding recruitment, 
objectives, and methods. There is energy, initiative, 
and the desire to serve. But they are scattered. They 
need to be unified and galvanized into activity. We 
believe that the publication of a monthly Organ of the 
| Samaj is one of the means of achieving this end. Hence 
we welcome the first number of the Bharat Sevak, and - 
draw the attention of our readers to it. 


It is an illustrated journal offering a fair variety 
in subject matter. There are valuable articles on the 
role of the Samaj and the tasks before the Sevaks from 
‘Shri G. L. Nanda and Mrs. Deshmukh. There is a par- 
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ticularly inspiring article on the “ Volunteer” as one 

' of the makers of Modern India, by Mr. J. N. Sahni, 
which brings out, with concrete examples worth reams 
of precepts, what the volunteer has already done, and 
can do, for the rebuilding of India. 

The journal will serve a useful purpose provided it 
maintains due balance between the different types of 
material which it should give to its readers—popular 
expositions of the items in the Five Year Plan, practi- 
cal instructions regarding organizational matters like 
recruitment, meetings, finances, etc., and reports of the 
activities of different centres. Publicity of this kind 
will help to end the uncertainty of method and pro- 
cedure which prevent the movement from growing up 
in many parts of the country. 

We take this opportunity to draw the attention of 
our readers to another publication of similar import : 
Kurukshetra, Organ of the Community Projects, Publi- 

cations Division, Old Secretariat, Delhi 8. Annual 

Subscription Rs. 4. Single Copy, As. 6. 

This is an illustrated and exceedingly well got up 
journal covering all the activities of Community Pro- 
jects,—agronomics, sanitation, transport, education, re- 
creation, etc. It consecrates considerable space to re- 
ports of work done in different Project Centres. It is 
true that the desire to supply solid matter makes the 
contents of the journal’somewhat heavy. They do not 
fulfil the promise of its charming cover design to give 
its readers some hint of what may be called the “poetry” 
of rural life! But all in all it is a fine publication, and 
an indispensable document on the far-reaching rural 

movement in New India. J. D’Souza. 
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History of Koh-I-Noor. By N. B. Sen. Delhi, New Book 

Society, 1953. Pp. 159. Price: Rs. 3-12-0. 

It may look strange to mention the story of the 
most famous diamond in a review which month after 
month stresses the need of a more even distribution of 
wealth and the urgent problem of producing food, cloth- 
ing and shelter for the millions. The “ King of Dia- 
monds and the Diamond of Kings” is more indivisible 
than peace and prosperity, and it is a typical piece of 
luxury, a thing of beauty and joy for ever which is en- 
joyed by the people only on very few solemn occa- 
sions. 


Mr. N. B. Sen has pieced together the documents 
and legends about it in a easily read narrative. He is 
led to the crucial question: “ What to do about it?” 
He proposes his solution with detachment and world 
outlook. “ Koh-I-Noor is meant for kings and queens. 
India is a republic and a republic has nothing to do 
with diamonds. Our President needs no crown. He is 
content with his Gandhi cap”. Yet for the Indian 
people, it is “ a symbol of our continuity as a nation, an 
emblem of our past glory, etc.” Why should not the 
Queen of England offer it to India whilst at the same 
time the Government of India should ask her to keep 
it and wear it as a symbol of India’s friendship? A 
goodwill mission to India and a Durbar at Delhi would 
gracefully solve the problem. Unhappily in this sorry 
world of ours international problems are not always 
solved gracefully and politicians do not always nurse 
graceful feelings. 


A. Lahuri. 
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SOCIAL CHRONICLE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The Juvenile Delinquency Advisory Panel of the 
Social Welfare Board appointed by the Planning Com- 
mission of the Central Government of India is actually 
touring the Bombay State. The Bombay State possesses: 
26 Remand Homes. In one of them the Ymarkhade 
Home, the average of inmates is about 500, and last year 
2140 children from five to sixteen passed through it. 


Mrs. Krishna Hitheensing, Chairman of the Child 

Welfare Panel of the Social Welfare Board, spoke of 
- the moral degradation of boys and girls, some of them 
smelling of liquor, others arrested as smugglers or dis- 
tillers. One of them said he was obliged to take “daru” 
since he could not get milk or sugar for his tea. She 
added that drastic measures in dealing with prohibition 
cases had led to more and more crimes being commit- 
ted. Her advice was “eradicate poverty ”. 


In a very interesting article Dr. (Mrs.) S. Muthu- 
lakshmi Reddy, Director of the Avvai Home, writes to 
praise the move taken by the Minister of the Religious 
Endowments for the steps taken in utilizing part of the 
Devasthana funds to create an orphanage for boys and 
girls. She does not see in marriage a remedy for the 
ills of the women. Many of them become widows or 
are deserted by their husbands, even when burdened 
with a number of children. Girls should be educated 
to be self-reliant and independent ; they may be train- 
ed as teachers, doctors, nurses, clerks, midwives, typ- 
ists, etc. Marriage would naturally follow. It would 
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thus give them a profession should marriage-life prove 
impossible. The fact that the Hindu goddess is on a par 
in the temples with the god (and often she is above 
him, as becomes in matriarchal groups) should impel 
people to care for destitute girls as well as for boys. 


She renders a homage to Christian missionaries, 
who inspired by a religious motive, have been the pio- 
neers in women’s education in India, and opened or- 
phanages for boys and girls. While there are over 300 
Christian orphanages (in the State of Madras). Hindu 
orphanages could be numbered on one’s fingers. She 
appealed for volunteers to man these orphanages, and 
to the State to direct some money from the Devas- 
thanas to girls’ orphanages. 


We agree with her that the girls should be cared 
for as well as boys to arrest juvenile delinquency. 


In Part C States provisions have been made to 
deal with certain cases of juvenile delinquency : 


1. No child and adult can be tried together for a 
crime. 


2. The parents are held responsible for the mis- 
deeds of a child under 14 and they will have to pay 
when he is fined. 


3. In case of a crime, if the child is above 14, a 
judgment and a sentence can be given, and the child 
can be sent to a certified school till the age of 16 or 18. 

4. In some special difficult cases it will be in the 
interest of the child or of the inmates of a certified 
school that the child should not be sent toj such a 
school. In that case the Government shall be notified. 
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5. The report about a child shall be confidential, 
except in the case in which to divulge them will in no 
way harm the reputation of the child. 


6. The convictions under this special Act will — 
be regarded as “legal convictions ”. 


Under the direction of Principal, the students of 
the Hislop College, Nagpur, started a scientific social 
enquiry about the beggar problem. The field of the 
investigation was the Railway Station where 300 ~— 
gar children find their livelihood. 


In the Station itself there is generally a contingent 
of 136 boys and 12 girls from 8 to 15. The rest beg in 
other stations or in the trains. Sixty of those children 
are without parents. Twenty-two are diseased. 


Some of them return to town at night and sleep 
with their relatives. Most belong to the low-class, 
Mahars in particular. Some came from the South. 
The older ones get about Re. 1 a day for their food, 
their refreshments, their games. They are spending re- 
latively much on gambling. A sadhu in the station 
directs them and lends them a tin in order that they 
may get a better earning. Ninety per cent of them 
make both ends meet. 


A Boy’s town would be the solution of the pro- 
blem. 


At the Chingleput Certified School a Minimum Se- 
curity Act is applied to deserving senior children for 
Delinquent. They can go freely in and out of the 
school at certain periods of the day. They are given 
some responsibility in the management of the institu- 
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tion. The other day 12 of them accompanied 61 pupils 
from Chingleput to the Tanjore certified school. They 
succeeded in bringing their charges without incident. 
Among the 12 wardens, were two boys sent to the 
school for murder. 

Meanwhile when according to old regulations 75 
boys had to be transferred from Chingleput to Bellary 
16 reserve Police Constables were mobilised and 4 
members of the staff accompanied the children. 

In some cities, children not wanted are abandoned or 
given over to creches and orphanages. They come al- 
ready handicapped for life, diseased, underfed or suffer- 
ing from malpractices by the mother to get rid.of them. 
Under the best conditions, with injections, ultra-violet 
treatment, and medical attention one comes to an aver- 
age of 50% survival. If less attention were given, the 
mortality would reach much higher proportions. 


E. Gathier. 
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PRACTICAL . CITIZENSHIP 


By: C. C. Clump s.j. 


A text-book intended for Secondary. Schools.. Part I | 
acquaints the young citizen with the Civics of daily life; 
Part II gives him the principles of civic life and our Indian 
Administration, according to our Constitution; Part II 
develops, in some detail, certain Seetuies of man’s ied in 
society. 


An excellent precis in 88 pages of all a High school boy 
or girl should know of the national life. 


Price: Re: 1/4 postage extra 
SOVIET LIFE SERIES 


A series of 10 two-page fly-sheets on Soviet freedom, 
education, wages and prices, slave labour, ete. 


Rs. 8-8-0 per thousand, plus: postage. 
Re. 1-0-0 per hundred, plus postage. , 


TOO MANY OF US ? 
By A. Nevett 
Demi 8vo. 200 pp. 
Price: Rs. 3/12; 6 sh.; 1 $ or equivalent exchange 
Write to:— 
_Inpran InstrruTe oF Socta 


4 BOAT CLUB ROAD. 
Poona, 1, 
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